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As Fianna Fail’s cuts bite deeper... 


O'Hanlon: more cuts 


THE HEALTH service 
is teetering on the 
brink of collapse. 

Wave after wave of 
cuts have left pro- 
vision of the most 
basic health care for 
working class people 
entirely threadbare. 

The latest crisis has 
broken in the South- 
ern Health Board. At 
the end of April the 
SHB threatened not to 
pay it 6500 staff. 

At the same time the 
board said that 200 
temporary full-time staff 
would be laid off ‘‘as soon 
as possible’, 

E Food for the region’s 
| hospitals is now only 
| being supplied on a week 


by week basis. 

E Children bom with the 
crippling disease spina 
bifada must wait a year 
before being seen by a 
specialist—unless their 
parents are prepared to pay 
for private treatment. 

Having halved the 
number of radiologists, 
the board has written to 
GPs telling them not to 
send in patients for X- 
Rays unless absolutely 
vital, 

Over the last couple of 
years 1,200 staff have 
been shed from the region 
and a fresh round of 
redundancies has been 
initiated, 

Incredibly Fianna Fail 
Health Minister Dr 


©’Hanlon has accused 


the board of not cutting 
enough, 

He said that other health 
boards have managed to 
“‘live within their 
means’’—which means 
that the impact of cuts 
elsewhere in the state is, if 
possible, worse. 


PLEDGE 


And Haughey—who 
rode to power two years 
ago on a pledge to reverse 
the Coalition’s cuts— 
made it plain last month 
that he was unapologetic. 

In a television interview 
he said all his election 

romises are null and void 
‘in the national interest”. 
This is the ‘‘national 


interest’? which 


demanded that 
millionaire fraud beef 
baron Larry Goodman 
received £50 million from 
the IDA. 

And in health matters 
the rich are served better 
by the “national interest”. 

Foreign minister Brian 
Lenihan drops into the 
prestigious Blackrock 
clinic for his health 
checks, 

Haughey patronised the 
Mater private clinic for his 
Spot of bother last year 
when just across the 
courtyard wards in the 
Mater public hospital were 
locked up for want of 
money to staff them and 
patients were finally 
treated after’ waits of a 


year or more. 


In Galway in 1986 a 
consortium of rich con- 
sultants and the AIB 
purchased the public hos- 
pital and turned it into a 
yuppie medical centre 
bristling with high tech 
hardware. Food is pre- 
pared by a prize-winning 
chef and vintage wines are 
served 

The ‘‘national inter- 
est”’ is no more than the 
interests of the rich and 
powerful—the class of 
people Haughey’s 
government is dedicated 
to serving. 

Yet while this fraud is 
perpetrated on working 
class people, the union 
leaders—instead of lead- 
ing a fight against health 
cuts, unemployment and 


poverty—are co-operating 


with the government 
through the ‘‘Plan for 
National Recovery’’. 
The union leadership 
instead of opposing the 
whole campaign of cuts 
settled for being consulted 
on the cuts. And in return 
they have done all in their 
power to deliver their 
members as lambs to the 
slaughter on the altar of 
the “‘national interest’’. 
The official leaders of 
the working class have 
failed, and will go on fai- 
ling. The only way 
forward is the creation of a 
movement of the working 
class dedicated to fighting 
the Haugheys and the 
Goodmans and all the 
capitalists and their rotten 
system to the finish. 
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What went 
wrong in fran? 


LAST MONTH’S 
revelations of South 
Africa supplies of 
arms for Ulster Res- 
istance are only the 
latest example of the 
links that exist be- 
tween Ulster loyal- 
ism and both South 
African apartheid 
and the extreme 
right in Europe. 

For some ex-UDR 
men have served with 
the South African armed 
forces and an ex-UDR 
man was killed in the 
early eighties planting a 
bomb on a railway line 
in Mozambique. 

In 1983 senior members 
of the UDA visited South 
Africa and claimed they 
were consulting those 
“actively involved in the 
fight against terrorism’’. 

Both the UVF and UDA 
and lan Paisley’s Demo- 
cratic Unionist Party have 
been involved with the far 
right in Europe. 

E In 1974 members of the 
nazi National Front in 
Britain were convicted of 


Goodman stinks 


WHEN Goodman In- 
ternational were 
accused of fraud, 
company spokes- 
men and right wing 
TDs went Into a 
frenzy. 


Goodman himself 
accused born- 
again-Bolshevik 
Barry Desmond of 
being ‘“‘anti-bloody 
well everything”. 


Desmond, in true 
crew tradition, 
pleaded that he didn’t 
want to damage the 
company. He just didn’t 
like to see Irish capital- 
ists playing dirty. 

But capitalists always 
have and always will 
play dirty. And as his 
record shows, Larry 
Goodman is no stranger 
to the game. 

When 
took over Bailiboro 
Co-Op he sacked half the 
workforce, as he had 
done in several com- 


panies. 

His attitude to the en- 
vironment hardly qual- 
ifies Goodman for 


forni 


Paisley addresses Ulster Resistance 


gun running to loyalists. 
Several NF leaders also 
hold membership of the 
UDA and Orange Order. 
They have organised 
aramilitary training in 
England with the NF for 
loyalists. 
@ The brother of the late 


membership of the Green 
Party. 

A few years go the 
Venezuelan government 
returned a cargo of his 
meat to Europe because 
it exceeded their radi- 
ation limit. 

More recently a man 
shot 103 rats near the 
“*beef baron’s’’ Nenagh 
plant. 


ROTTING 


Waterford Proteins 
was closed because of 
the smell of rotting offal. 

certainly gives 
a new meaning to the 
term ‘‘stinking rich”! 

And he is stinking 
rich. 

Last year Goodman 
spent £10 million ona jst 
plane because his heli- 
copter was only useful 
for local trips. 

Today his income is 
£20 million a year and he 
is worth £250 million on 
paper. 

Goodman recently 
spent £100 million on 
stakes in British food 
companies Unigate and 
S. & W. Beresford. 


George Seawright—himself 
an open admirer of the 
NF—David Seawright is 
currently a National Front 
organiser in Scotland, 

He and a number of 
NEF/UVF supporters in 
Scotland were also in- 
volved in a plot to steal 


He then tried to take 
over Irish Sugar, giving 
rise to the Liam Lawlor 
affair. 

We were all supposed 
to be scandalised to hear 
about a TD using his in- 
fluence to swing a deal 
for Goodman, Yet the 
Lawlor affair is par for 
the course. 


In 1987 Charlie 
Kauphey saw to it that 
the IDA gave Goodman 
a £50 million grant. 
Meanwhile Fianna Fail 
were closing hospitals 
to “‘save” money! 


The IDA handout was 
justified because 


Yet his companies 
only employ 2,500 
workers between here 
and Britain, Hundreds of 
these work part-time. 

The trade union lead- 
ers have also given 
Goodman a helping 


hand. 

In 1983 Goodman 
complained that invest- 
ors were suffering be- 
cause unions were 
“seeking wage rises at 
wa eane the 2 per cent 
an r cent pertainin; 
in the UK”. a 

No doubt the beef 
baron was well pleased 
when the unions agreed 
to a National Plan which 
has tied wage rises to a 3 
per cent limit. 


ULSTER 
Unionist MP 
John Taylor 
claims that the Tories 
are preparing to “hive 


Northern Ireland off” 
into a united Ireland. 

What is Mr Taylor's 
evidence for this 
Claim? Simply that the 
government say that 
there are no plans to 
privatise water 
supplies in Northern 
freland unlike the so- 
called “British 
mainland”. 

It seems that if 
Britain's unfortunate 


British army weapons. 

@ In 1980 UVF members 
travelled to Belgium to 
meet leaders of the para- 
military nazi VMO, 

The VMO agreed to 
provide arms and training 
for the UVF in return for 
which the UVF undertook 
to bomb Jews in Britain. 

The deal was called off 
when the UVF received 
arms from the USA but the 
contacts were maintained, 


Br AVELL EH 


citizens are going to 
have to suffer 
Thatcher's privat- 
isation, then: the 
Unionists want it for 
the six county popul- 
ation too. 

No doubt Unionist 
MPs will be making 
sure that hospitals 
and schools in the get 
the same level of cuts 
as are taking place 
elsewhere—atter all 
we don’t want to be 
left out. 

Quite apart from the 
fact that the Tories are 
not to be believed in 


The “‘repectable”” leaders 
of the DUP disclaim any 
involvement ! nv- 
ities but their hands arè not 


clean either 


TAKEOVER 


of the South African am 


Travellers being harrassed in Tallaght 


her 
this or any ot 
matter, dekard that 
the Union 

always opposed the 
extension of Britain's 
1967 Abortion Act to 
the six counties. 


Nor did they want 


the lifting of anti-gay 
legislatio t 
North in line 
Britain. This is known 
as having your cake 
and eating 
something the 
Unionists have 
become very ood at 
over the past sixty 


ps 


ho form the main 
for loyahst polit 
an have no future 
srs who associate 


with hardened fascists 


S LEFT OUT 


= BIGOTRY against travellers has once more 
reared its ugly head. In the last few 
months there have been numerous letters 
in leading newspapers from snobs com- 
plaining about travellers “lowering 
property values” in middle class areas. 


Aiden Roche of the 
A fi ion of Garda 
and Inspectors 
$ a new type of 
er with a flect of 
vangs” preying on 
erly 


n Dublin, travellers 
€ forced to sign on at 
arate dole office to 
ou workers 

The government's In- 


Labour deaf to women 


THE BRITISH Labour 
Party came to the 
North last month to 
listen to what women 
want, or so they said. 

Marjorie Mowlan and 
Jo Richardson, Labour 
MPs, organised a 
conference in Queen’s 
University for over 150 
women to tell the 
Labour Party how they 
could relate to the 
heeds of women in the 
North. 

The conference was 
dominated by middle 
class ‘‘professional’’ 
women organisers so the 
content of the workshops 
represented their views. 

orking class women 


either were not invited, or 
don’t easily get days off 
from work and families to 
come up to Queen’s. 


The issues and prob- 
lems presented to the 
Labour Party were 
varied, covering the wide 
range of economic and 
social deprivation and 
inequality women face in 
the areas of work, health, 
education, the law, social 
security benefits. 


_ But there was no part- 
icular focus on the needs 
of working class women 
nor any discussion about 
how women could change 
things, except b voting 
Labour—but then we 
can’t do that here, so 
unfortunately that’s nota 
Serious option. 


Political issues were 
studiously avoided, so you 
could have had practically 
the same kind of con- 
ference in any 

isadvantaged 
Britain. SES oe ee 


eat present of British 
ps, the repression 
suffered by large sections 
of the nationalist com- 
munity, the large num- 
bers of people in jail, 


_ Which presents hardship 


not just for the prisoners 
but as well for their 
families outside, were 
ignored, 

„The fact of sectarian 
discrimination which is 
increasing the divide be- 
tween Catholic and Pro- 
testant „workers was 
totally ignored—that 
mig upset one section of 

romen, so it z 
oe art: 

erious issues like ¢ 
lack of abortion ed 
was referred to as con- 
troversial and had to be 
a be 7 got before bene 
n the list of 
Issues relevan 

_Ut course there wa 
discussion of how ‘the 
Labour Party—which 
totally supports British 
capitalism—is responsible 
for the conditions suffered 
by working class women, 
and gian in re North. 

was there an 
challenge to the Labour 
Party by aski how their 
parice? youd be any dif. 
e 
poe again. tiie 
ere was ey -~ 
luctance to pet the 
demand that the Labour 


Par ty should su 
h ppor 
striking hospital AN 


t. 


IT WAS always a mis- 
take to trust the Læ 
bour Court, but the 
recent oopan of 


Kevin Heffernan as 
Chairperson should 
dispel any lingering il- 
jusions. 

Who's Kevin Helfer- 
nan? 

Heffo, as his pals call 

him, has been the Feder. 
ated Union of Employers’ 
mouthpiece in the Labour 
Court for the last three 
years. 
“ That might explain why 
they nominated him for 
the job. Asa Fellow-of the 
Institute of Personnel 
Management, he’s also 
been double-jobbing with 
the ESB as personnel 
manager. 

his, incidentally, is the 
came Heffo who managed 
the Dublin football team 
until a few years ago. 

His appointment to the 
Labour Court was cynical 
enough to move even 
Ruairi Quinn to comment 
that ‘it was tantamount 
to making Heffo referee 
between Dublin and 
Kerry and expecting him 
to be impartial at all 
times”. 


citement to Hatred Bill 
fails to mention hatred 
against travellers 

Meanwhile stereo- 
types of travellers persist 
among wide numbers of 
people 


We are told that trav- 


ellers are ‘‘dirty’’. Yet 
many travellers exist in 
filthy surroundings be- 


cause they are not given 
proper refuse collection 
and sanitation services 


We are told that trav- 
ellers steal as if stealing 
didn’t exist in the 
“‘settled’* community, 


BOTTOM 


We are told that trav- 
ellers have plenty of 
money and big cars. Yet 
they live in obvious 
poverty, 

Anyone who bothers 
to look at the statistics 
bs P travellers 

ont ttom 
of Irish society, pE 
„Infant mortality is 
highest among travellers 
and life expect is 
very low. In fact 784 of 
travellers are under 25 
yens of age. 

mid all the bi 
there has boon ail 
bright Spark. At the 
INTO conference, 
teachers agreed unani- 
mously to a motion 
demanding r halt- 
ing sites for travellers. 

Other trade unions 
should follow suit. For 
ES eere anti-trav- 

i img 
sion. The re, pire 
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“BECAUSE we want to 
extract a few rotten teeth, 
does it mean this party is 
against enterprise, against 
money, against going out 


and doing your own thing? © 


“No. We stand for ent- 
erprise, energy, experi- 
mentation... 

“Work will be well re- 
warded and the lazy pen- 
alised—and that means 
dole spongers as well as 
tax dodgers, short day 
shirkers...” 


Alan Dukes? Dessie O’ Malley? 
Charlie Haughey? Perhaps Mar- 
garet Thatcher? No. These words 
were spoken by Workers Party 
president Proinsias De Rossa in his 
keynote speech to the party’s ard 
fheis last month. 

And the quotes are not unfairly 
torn from their context. 

De Rossa’s presidential address 
concentrated on two themes. On 
the North he identified the Provos 
as the main enemy for fighting 
British imperialism. In words that 
could have come straight from Ian 
Paisley he described the IRA 
campaign as a ‘‘genocidal war 
against the Protestant people”, 

In the familiar old tirade he 
had nothing to say about the 
discrimination and repression 
that is the official policy of the 
sectarian state. 

But less familiar from a party 
that in the past was fond of quot- 
ing Lenin and describing itself as 
“revolutionary’’ was the complete 
embracing of “‘market socialism’’. 

His argument was simple: 

Nationalisation is unpopular. 
Many people believe that market 
forces must be left to decide what 
is produced. For the market 
mechanism to operate, capitalists 
must be allowed to benefit from 
the profit motive. We want to be 
popular and win votes. We will 
therefore abandon nationalisation 
and champion money making and 
the enterprise culture. i 
` This is his strategy for making 
the Workers Party the “leading 
party of social democracy in the 
nineties’’. It is craven oppor- 
tunism. X 

The claim of socialists—what- 
ever means they proposed to 
remedy the situation—was that 
capitalism created low pay, un- 
employment, poor housing and 
oppression and misery for the 
mass of people. 


SS 


De R 


The reason for this is that pro- 
duction is organised for profit and 
not for need. Market forces are 
simply the shifts and turns in 
production brought about by cap- 
italists pursuing the maximum 
profit. 

It follows from this that things 
cannot improve substantially 
unless industry is brought under 
the control of the mass of people. 
This requires taking it from the 
capitalists. 

And that means that ‘‘market 
socialism” is a contradiction in 
terms. By abandoning national- 
isation the Workers Party has 
abandoned any remaining ves- 
tige of a claim to being socialists. 

For a party which has so closely 
identified its vision of socialism 
with the Soviet Union the influ- 
ence of Gorbachev's ‘‘reforms’’ is 
part of the explanation, 

But this change within the 
Workers Party is a reflection of a 
more general shift to the right 
among the left in Ireland and 
beyond. 

In March the Labour Party—in 
an attempt to gain respectability 


ossa proclaiming his love of the enterprise culture 


af 
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and prepare the ground for a future 
coalition—voted to expel Militant. 
It also removed other left-wingers 
like Emmet Stagg from leading 
positions, 

The Irish trade union movement 
is openly collaborating with the 
vicious Haughey government 
through the Plan for National Re- 
covery. 


WELCOMED 


In a move warmly welcomed by 
Fianna Fail industry minister 
Ahern, the executives of the Fed- 
erated Workers Union of Ireland 
and the Irish Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union have stitched 
up a deal to amalgamate, 

The merged union—SIPTU— 
will have the accent firmly on 
selling its members cut price ser- 
vices rather than organising in de- 
fence of jobs and conditions, Its 
structure will reduce still further 
rank and file influence leaving the 
bureaucrats more powerful than 
ever, 

In the opinion polls Fianna 


Fail are riding high, despite the 
massive attacks on health, social 
security and employment which 
the government has imple- 
mented, 

So confident is Haughey that be 
could brush off a Dail defeat on 
his refusal to allocate moncy 
AIDS victims by threatening 
Opposition parties with an elec 


Strikes in the South since 1962 

There has been over the past few 
years an broad shift to the right in 
Irish society. It has its roots in the 
collapse of the seventies boom 

The self-confidence of workers 
in taking on their boss was hit by 
the large rise in unemployment 
and the feeling that Irish capital- 
ism couldn't afford to improve the 
lot of the mass of people. 

The trade union bosses had 
sought through a succession of 
“National Wage Agreements” 
and **National Understandings” to 
avoid leading a fight for jobs, pay 
and conditions. 

At the same time as workers had 
less confidence in their own ability 
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to fight, their leaders demonstrated 
their inability to give a lead. In- 
stead they sought a cosy accom- 
modation with the bosses and 
government. 

The result is that over the past 
ten years workers in the South 
have seen their real incomes dec- 
line by about a quarter and unem- 
ployment and poverty mushroom. 

The Labour Party—instead of 
conducting a vigorous opposition 
to a succession of conservative 
governments, spent much of the 
past decade in coalition with 
Fine Gael. 

It was Labour ministers thal 
collaborated with the last Coal 
ition’s introduction of hospital 
charges, VAT on children s 
clothes and cuts 


And it was the last Coalition tha 


the collaboration of the I 
ind trade union leaders, for mat 
workers anger turned to demoral 
isation and the feeling that nothing 
can be done 

Having the squandered the op 
portunity to harness that anger into 
a fight against attacks on the 
working class, the Dail Left is now 
adapting to the right wing drift 

And in adapting to the mood to 
win a few more votes, they are re- 
inforcing it 

If all the acknowleged trade 
union and political leaders of the 
working class are promoting ‘‘new 
realism" and refusing to oppose 
the cuts—and they are—ideas that 
workers can fight for and win a 
better world take a battering 


As Haughey’s much vaunted 
“‘economic recovery” displays 
unmistakable signs of coming 
apart at the seams, as the 
scourge of emigration hits new 
highs and the lot of the poor 
fresh lows, there has never been 
a greater need for a genuine 
socialist: party. 


Such a party would stand on the 
side of all the oppressed against 
the horrors of capitalism. It would 
champion the idea that workers 
have the power to smash capital- 
ism and create a new world. 

Such a party does not exist 
today. The first step in building 
that party is to bring together those 
individuals who are sick to death 
of the treachery of the official 
Left. That is the task the Socialist 
Workers Movement has set itself. 


AIDS hypocrisy 


FOR a fleeting moment 
last month it looked as 
though Health Minister 
Rory O’Hanlon was a 
liberal. 

This flash of liberal- 
ism appeared when 
Labour proposed a Dail 
motion on funding for 
HIV-infected 
haemophiliacs. 


O'Hanlon said he could 
_ not give special treatment 
to one group and 
- discriminate against other 


groups on the basis of 
their life styles. 

Of course the real 
reason was the govern- 
ment’s refusal to provide 
ade ate funding for any 
AIDS sufferers. 

. In the same week they 
refused to include any re- 
ference to homosexuals in 
Ar Incitement to Hatred 

i 


But what were the left 
wing parties doing? 

Socialists should 
demand more funding to 
fight AIDS. But we should 


also be to the fore in 
fighting anti-gay bigotry. 

Instead of doing this 
Labour and the Workers’ 
Party confined themselves 
to winning Fine Gael's 
support in a motion about 
haemophiliacs. 

In doing so they have 
pandered to the notion that 
there are “innocent”, and 
therefore “guilty”, AIDS 
sufferers. 

Of course the priority of 
Labour and the Workers’ 
Party is to win votes and to 
do that it is easier not to 
campaign for gay rights. 
Socialists who want to 
fight the right wing should 
make the defence of gays a 
matter of principle. 


Crime: Is tougher sentencing the answer? 


Ona Tuesday evening in 

April; Thomas Bogle was 

found hanged ina police 

callin Longford. He was 

20 year of age and had 
ust heen sentenced to 
Our years in prison. 

He pleaded guilty to 
robbing an elderly man of 
£2000; it had occurred 
amidst a wave of attacks 
on the elderly in isolated 
areas. Many people had 
been so outrage at the 
time that they demanded 
higher sentences for the 
guilty: 

Judge Sheehy certainly 
obliged in the case of 
Thomas Bogle. He 


= described him as. 


‘hardened criminal’ who 
committed a ‘dastardly 
act’. He sentenced him to 
four years. 

The call for higher 
sentences has hecome 
increasingly popular. 
Some socialists have 
gone along with this 
demand, particularly in 
the case of rape. 


The case of Thomas Bogle 
Shows why socialists 
should have no truck with 
the catch cry of the right 
wing. 
Thomas Bogle had 

eight previous convictions 
in his short life. Most of 


them were small time 
burglaries at his 
Vocational school. He was 
hounded for these for the 
simple reason that he was 
poor. 

The Irish Gardai, like 
all other police forces, 
concentrate their energies 
on the working class. Half 
Of all prison sentences 
are for offences against 
private property. 

There is not a single 
case of a builder who 
uses fake material or an 
Irish meat factory owner 
in prison. The cells are 
full of young working 
class people. Half of all 
prisoner are aged 


between 17 and 25. A 
high proportion have been 
homeless. 

Moreover, prison offers 
no solution. Two out of 
every three prisoners 
have previous 
convictions. 40% had four 
or more convictions. 
Prison does nothing to 
rehabilitate. 

Calling for higher 
prison sentences on 
gives the police and the 
courts more power. it 
does nothing te solve'the 
Crimes that arise froma 
rotten system that distorts 
peoples fives and leaves 
many in miserable 
poverty. 
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NATION 


UN backs 

South 

African 
arve-up 


by DOMINIC CARROLL 
WHEN the blue, red The Portuguese revo- 
and green flag of lution in 1974 and the sub- 
the South West Af- sequent end to colonial rule 


rican People’s 
organisation 
(SWAPO) was run 
up on April 1st, it 
was meant to 
signal that at last, 
after 119 years of 
colonial rule, 
Namibia was free. 

But on another 
pole nearby, the 
pale blue flag of 
the ‘“‘United 


Nations” was also 


being hoisted. 

And further along, the 
blue, white and orange 
standard of South Africa 
showed no sign of 
coming down. 

This was indepen- 
dence UN-style. 

Within a week, 259 
SWAPO guerillas, among 
1,500 returning to Namibia 
from Angola, were reported 
killed by the South West 
Africa Territory Force 
(SWATF), 

In the words of the 
Guardian's correspondent, 
“the South Africans had 


been unleashed for a cam-" 


paign of slaughter’’ by the 
N representatives in 
Namibia, who didn’t even 
understand the terms of 
their own supposedly 
“historic settlement”. 

When they realised that 
there was nothing in the 
small print to prevent 
SWAPO guerillas from 
returning to Namibia, it 
didn’t matter: anywa 
because the South Af- 
ricans have been ignoring 
the UN for decades. 

The South Africans took 
control of Namibia from 
the Germans during the 
First World War, and were 
granted a ‘‘mandate’’ to 
govern the territory by the 
UN’s equally hapless pre- 
decessor, the League of 
Nations. 


Apartheid was extended 
to Namibia, and in the 
sixties, the South Africans 
declared their intention of 
integrating Namibia into 
South Africa itself. Black 
resistance ensured that this 
was never possible, and in 
1966 the UN was persuaded 
to revoke the mandate. 


in Angola and 
Mozambique, both of them 
“front line states’, forced a 
change of attitude on the 
South Africans. 

In an attempt at ‘‘de- 
tente’’, Namibian in- 
dependence was promised, 
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South African troops deployed throughout Namibia 


though SWAPO was to be 
excluded from proposed 
elections. SWAPO decided 
to maintain the struggle. 

It was the explosion of 
black anger in South Af- 
rica itself that finally 
convinced the regime that 
the game was up in 
Namibia. 

Huge expenditure and 


heavy losses in their war 
with Angola and SWAPO 
couldn't be justified when 
the regime was facing 
near-revolution at home. 

During the last few years 
of negotiation with the UN, 
the South Africans busied 
themselves furiously strip- 
ping Namibia’s mineral 
assets. 


Moses Mayekiso freed! 


MOSES Mayakiso, 
general secretary of 
the black Metal 
Workers’ Union in 
South Africa and four 
other black activists 
were acquitted on 
subversion charges in 
Johannesburg at the 
end of April. 

Jubilant supporters 
carried Moses away in 
triumph as police 
ordered the crowd to 
stop singing and told 
journalists to leave. 

Moses had been 
held for 30 months in 
jail before being 
bailed in December. 

Workers’ action in 
South Africa together 
with an international 
solidarity campaign 
saved Moses and his 
four co-defendants 
from execution. 

Before the verdict, 


CHINA: 


students 


Kola Mayekiso, a 
South African black 
trade unionist and 
Moses’ wife, visited 
Ireland. 

As the trial was 
approaching a verdict, 
Kola's tour of Ireland, 
Britain, Sweden and 
the USA was intended 
to galvanise support 
at this crucial time. 

In Cork, she met 
local trade unionists 
and socialists, and 
addressed a packed 
public meeting. She 
talked about the 
difficulties, dangers 
and achievements of 
five years of struggle. 

Kola herself felt that 
the lessons of 
Zimbabwe had to be 
learnt, which means 
“workers being in the 
forefront of the 
struggle”. 


She was also clear 
that the liberation 
movement needed to 
see its aim as not just 
the dismantling of 
apartheid, but the 
overthrow of 
capitalism and the 
creation of a socialist 
South Africa. 


In Dublin, Kola 

oined members of the 

WM and supporters 
of Militant in a picket 
of Dunlop's parent 
company, BTR, a 
multinational involved 
in South Africa's 
longest running 
strike. 


She wenton to meet 
the ICTU who added 
their voice to the 
international chorus 
demanding Moses’ 
release. 


MASSIVE student dem- 
onstrations have rocked 
China since mid April. 


In marches as large as 
150,000 students have 
demanded an end to 
corruption and more 
democracy. 


Defying government 
bans and claims that the 


agitation was “ʻa planned 
conspiracy” aimed at 
overthrowing Communist 
Party rule, demonstrators 


burst through cordons of 
police and troops to be- 
siege Party headquarters 
in Beijing. 

Cheered on by thous- 
ands of office a build- 


ing workers, the students 
have shown the isolation 
of the government. 

_ Chinese premier Den 
Xiaoping had demande 
the crushing of the dem- 


The settlement contrived 
with the UN, ' SWAPO 
excluded from talks. 
allowed the racists to retain 
Walvis Bay, Namibi r 
main hart 


SWAPO were to tum 
themselves in at UN p 
located in SWATF t 

There they would be 
photographed, fingerprunte 


South Afr 
them with UN I 
This is the sort of 
stitch-up that the UN are 
expert at. 
In 1982 


y n inda K ` t 
Egypt, to Iran, the UN's 
primary ve } 
alway 


f: as 
promised, Na a will still 
be under the shadow of the 
apartheid monster, and 
economically in hock to it. 

The hope for Namibia 
and all Southem Africa lies 
with the mighty black 
working class in South Af- 


onstrations ‘‘with blood- 
shed if necessary” and 
darkly threatened repris- 
als against those involved, 


But police and troops 
began to waver when 
faced with the chanting of 
whee of onlookers to 

e st 
through”, romt 

And the revolt spreads 
far wider th 
ey an the stud- 

Teachers at the 
People’s University have 
threatened to resign from 
the party if the a 
ment cracks owe ke 

Journalists at the 
T Daily, the China 

outh News and oth 
party Papers have signed 

etters of protest de- 
manding that the 
publish fai reports Prats 
student prot ah 
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Spanish strike wavg 


AMID growing discontent with the right wing 
policies of Spain's Socialist Party gover 
ment, a wave of strikes spread across ii 
country at the end of last month 

The General Workers Union (UGT) TES 
called the strikes in support of more “Ma 
wing” social and economic programmes ang 
can claim the support of more than halite 
population in opinion polls 

The UGT has linked up with the Communis 
Workers’ Commissions to organise the actor 
which was set to Involve over 2 MiiGh 
workers 

The UGT announced It will not be suppor 
ing the Socialist Party—for the first time mtis 
party's 110 year history—in June's Europei 
parliament elections 


Solidarnosc at polls 


THE Polish Solidarity trade union movement Wa 
contesting parliamentary elections in Juns 
5 follows constitutional concessions by the 
government after last winter's massive Sin 
wave 
Although 65 per cent of seats in the Sejm wit 
be reserved for Communist Party candidates, ii 
erection will see a pariamentary opposition forte 
first time since 1947, 
eo arity’s Citizens’ Committee will be standing 
ree ona platform of demanding fully 
lene y4 alections, abolishing censorship; 
hoped g union rights and penal reforms as Wer 
as privatisation. This last demand reflects wide 


spread illusions in “mark pager 
Hct mark the 
opposition. arket socialism” among 


With inflation 
Shortages of con 
Paigning for cuts 
Spending. 


approaching 100 per cent and 
Sumer goods, Solidarity is cam 
in military and interior ministi 


At Chi 
nalists h 
pasted up 


na Daily jour- 
ave each day 
accounts of 
pi cha Protests, wa 
¢ ete have reluctantly 
etused to publish them. 
rotest wave fol- 
h last month 


And the political liber- 
alisation associated wi 
reform in the Soviet 
Union has not been im 
plemented in China. 

_ Deng was one of the 
Comiats leaders 10 
applaud the outla 
Solli asde in Poland bY 
Jaruzelski in 1982. 
Pe has also said e 

‘‘political pluralism 
the USSR” will never BE 
appropriate to China, 

As the crisis deepen 
and the regime becomes 
more isolated from the 
mass of the Chinese, the 
Prospect nsu 
workers—oho have so fr 


ets recent 
oviet Gain, ion in the 
hina’s rulers h 
been “restructuring” the 
economy over the past 
few years— romoting 
oreign capital, removin 
subsidies and enlarging 
the market sector, 
But in the | 


econom ast year the 


remained 
has gone into 


largely passiv? 
supporters of the | 
test——coming to the 
front. 

This would create ® 
revolt of revolutionar? 
Proportions. 


| VEE EEA 


IN 1979, the Iranian revo- 
lution overthrew the op- 
pressive regime of the 
Shah. With that, the 
Stranglehold of American 
imperialism in the Gulf 
was broken. 


in the United States, 
Jimmy Carter lost the 
presidential election as the 
Ayatollah Khomeini 
taunted him with the 52 
hostages held in the US 
embassy in Tehran. 


Iran was declared an Islamic 
Republic and the reverberations 
were felt throughout the Arab 
world. Islamic fundamentalism 
had come to the forefront in the 
struggles of the oppressed. But the 
class that was to take power in Iran 
was not interested in fighting 
oppression. 

Traditionally, the social base of 
the Islamic clergy, the ‘‘ulama’’, 
was among the marketplace traders 
and artisans known collectively as 
the bazaar. Fundamentalist 
Islam—Shia Islam—did not attract 
a large following among workers. 

The opposition of the bazaar and the 
petit bourgeoisie to the Shah was 
based on their exclusion from the 
Shah’s programme of development 
which was based on state-led invest- 
ment, as opposed to private enterprise. 

As the bazaar was threatened, and 
the large landowners lost out in the 
Land Reform of 1965, the source of 
the ulama’s wealth was threatened. z 

The political power and influence o. 
the religious leaders was being 
undermined by the San i ae 

“White Revolution O 
shat’ which had aroused the op; oa 
sition of the clergy vas me monarc 
Ce A araa had created a layer 
of capitalists in se rrmdownels, who 
eet land but been richly 
eal this layer was the huge 

ass of landless labourers. In ne 
1970s thousands of these imigre He 
the cities that had been modernised by 
gut onc aethere 
overty awaite . 
aes eel and Se nee 
would add to the support pee T 
Ayatollah, without giving enhe 
power to effectively threa 


regime Shah’ ernisation pro- 
m Saks ao rapid industrial 
Zrowth rom the mid-1960s. This 
entailed the development of E 
er ufacturing work force yupa 
maonibered 2.5 million by tie r 
nice industries employed 3 milli 


foreign capital pros- 
nate S professional middle 


by CATHERINE CURRAN 


paratus was not dismantled, Only 
unions controlled by the secret police, 
the SAVAK, were permitted in the 
workplace, 

The state capitalist development 
programme required a huge level of 
exploitation. This was coupled with 
severe political repression. 

Due to the dependence of Iran on oil 
revenues, the fall off in world demand 
for oil in 1975 had severe rep- 
ercussions within Iran. 

Already high rates of inflation 
combined with wild speculation on the 
part of the ruling class brought 
austerity programmes. 

But the ‘White Revolution of the 
Shah’’ had failed in its objective: to 
create a popular support base for the 
Shah and his regime. Thus the late 
1970s saw a variety of forces in 
opposition to the Shah. 

On the left, the pro-Russian Tudeh 
Party had been inactive sine its dis- 
astrous policy of support for the 
nationalist government of Mossadeq 
in 1951-3. 

When Mossadeq turned the army 
on strikers and demonstrators 
calling for greater reforms, the 
Tudeh stood by and remained silent. 

When the government was sub- 
sequently overthrown in a CIA- 
instigated coup, and the Shah returned 
to power, it had no support from the 
masses. 

After the Second World War, the 
Tudeh Party had supported Russia’s 
imperialist claims to iranian oil. 

issident left-wingers had broken 
away from the Tudeh in the 1960s to 


' form the guerilla organisations of the 


Mojahedim and the Fedayeen, 
These groups were strongly in- 
fluenced by Castro, Ho Chi Minh, and 
Mao. The Mojahedin also looked to 
Islamic fundamentalism, while the 


SUBVERSIVE 


Fedayeen was communist-oriented, 

Although their efforts were ex- 
tremely heroic, the groups’ strategies 
revealed one major flaw: the notion 
that the party could substitute itself for 
the working class, and jolt the masses 
into activity by subversive activity, 

Instead of being seen as shining 
examples, they were thought of as 
somewhat loony and were isolated 
from the very people on whose 
behalf they wanted to act. 

The political agenda could therefore 
be set by the more vociferous clergy, 
and the ideas that were to come to the 
forefront came from the conservatives 
among the opposition to the Shah. 

This meant that in 1977, when pro- 
test erupted on the streets Cae the 
austerity programme, it was the clergy 
who rallied the crowds and called for 
the overthrow of the Shah. 

The early months of 1978 saw a 
succession of demonstrations organ- 
ised by the religious leaders. 


However, a further downturn in the . 


economy resulted in severe wage cuts 
and precipitated a new wave of strikes, 
Independent working class activity 
was suddenly a possibility. 3 
Although workers had previously 


& 


banner reads 


concentrated on economic demands, 
from June 1978 political demands 
were also raised. These included the 
removal of the SAVAK (secret police) 
offices from workplaces, calls for 
independent trade unions and changes 
in management. 

In September, workers in the crucial 
oil industry went on strike. 

Although on American advice the 
Shah had conceded much to the 
Islamic fundamentalists, the con- 
tinuing wave of strikes and riots con- 
vinced him to turn to his preferred 
method of crowd control. 

On September 8th troops fired on 
demonstrators in Tehran, killing 
thousands. 

Tt was at this point that the mass 
strike emerged as the most powerful 
weapon in the struggle against the 
Shah. 

While the demonstrations organised 
by the mullahs could focus resistance 
to the regime, without the working 
class they were effectively powerless. 

Only the working class could 
bring down the government. The 
strike spread rapidly throughout 
the various industrial sectors. US 
support for the Shah was wavering. 

Rank and file conscripts in the army 
were beginning to turn against their 
leaders. 

Capital left the country at a rate of 
$50 million a day. The workers’ con- 
fidence was boosted as the Shah con- 
tinued to make concessions. 

But the only nationally recognised 
leader to emerge was the Ayatollah 
Khomeini. This was because, although 
the workers organised within their 
factories and workplaces, they left it to 
the religious leadership to co-ordinate 
activities, raise slogans, and generally 
act as the political representatives of 
the masses. 

The flight of the Shah in January 
1979 left a power vacuum which 


Khomeini prepared to fill. Nowhere 


on the Left was any alternative pre- 


‘sented, as the Communist-influenced 


ee 


pal ll 


On May Day 1979 unemployed women workers led a 
Equal wages for women 


follow t 


Strike 


objective v 
Islamic rep 
relations of pr 

Although the į 
ment was asserting itself, in reality it 
had not yet consolidated its grip or 
managed to subordinate the workers’ 
movement. 

On May Day 1979 one and a half 
million workers and unemployed 
marched in Tehran in defence of the 
shoras. 

But the failure of the march to con- 
front pro-Islamic thugs led to a 
symbolic victory for the regime. 

The Mojahedin avoided joining the 
rally for fear of seeming to oppose the 
regime. Thus there was no leadership 
for the masses of workers; the con- 
fusion of the Left opened the way for 
a full-scale attack on the democratic 


rights of every section of the working 
class. 


ATTACKED 


The rights of women and national 
munorities were attacked, while the 
Left largely evaded the issue. The 
Islamic Revolutionary Guards took on 
the role of the SAVAK, and the 
counter-revolution continued apace. 

However, in the autumn of 1979 
struggles continued, in spite of the 
Savage repression. The reaction of the 
Ayatollah was to mount an attack on 
US imperialism which threw the 
Opposition into confusion. Opponents 
of the Islamic Republic were called 
agents of US imperialism. 

The Tudeh Party fell in behind 
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ry 
h j 


huge demonstration. Their 


Khomeini, as did the organisations of 
the ‘‘New Left''. Workers and mili- 
tants were abandoned for the sake of a 


phe ney anh imperialism 
Had the Left been less enamoured 
of nationalist politics in the first inst- 
ance, they would not have fallen for 
Khomeini's ploy. A referendum was 
held, and the Islamic constitution was 
passed 

The names of those who voted 
against it were recorded by the 
organisers, Not to vote would have 
invited the attention of the Revo- 
lutionary Guards. The regime now 
had a free hand to attack the Left. 

But in spite of the vicious attacks on 
left-wing organisations and indepen- 
dent trade unions within Iran, in spite 
of a catalogue of oppression of women 
and minorities, including Kurds and 
the Baha'i religion, Islamic funda- 
mentalism has become the voice of the 
oppressed in the Middle East. 

This has come about largely as a 
result of the failure of the Left to offer 
effective political leadership. Social- 
ists welcome the challenge to US im- 
perialism in the Gulf, and to the 
hierarchy of Arab states who sup- 
ported Iraq’s invasion of Iran, 

Islamic fundamentalism has given a 
new focus to the struggle for 
Palestinian liberation, thus challenging 
the state of Israel. 

But at the same time it is no more 
than a current of reform within ca 
italism. it opposes independent work- 
ing class activity and any change in 
the capitalist mode of production. 

While socialists must support 
Iran in its opposition to imperial- 
ism, we must oppose the Iranian 
regime’s suppression of independent 

working class activity. 

Where the fundamentalists are 
fighting i ialism we support them, 
But where they are advancing their 
own class interests by imposing op- 
Pression and repression, against 
women, Kurds or writers like Salman 
Rushdie, we do not, 


— 
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THE QUESTION of how 
much of the economy 
is state-directed, was 
trad-itionally seen as 
the central issue of 
socialism for many on 
the Left. 


There were many schemes: 
from the state replacing im- 
ports with home products and 
self-sufficiency drives in the 
“Third World”, to Keynes's 
ideas in the West, that state 
spending could prevent crisis. 

(The slump in the early 
‘70s, that has seen millions 
thrown on the dole, tore a hole 
in that onel). 

The ultimate in nationalisa- 
tion is of course Eastern 
Europe, where a state 
bureaucracy controls the 
whole economy. 

Faith in stalinism was 
shaken by revolutions within 
it, especially Hungary in 1956 
and Czechoslovakia in 1962. 
But still many on the Left saw 
a greater role for the state as 
the way forward. 

For revolutionaries the 
starting point is always the 
Interests, and the potential, of 
the working class movement. 

A worker In the “state 
sector"—a Dublin Bus worker, 
for example—is just as ex- 
ploited as a supermarket 
cashier. The most vicious tac- 
tics have been used by 
bosses in the public service— 
the National Coal Board, for 
example, in the British miners’ 
strike of 1984, or the assaults 
by gardai and army on Dublin 
Corporation workers more 
recently. 

But there are many oc- 
casions where itis directly in 
workers’ Interests to demand 
nationalisation. 

We have seen this twice in 
the last weeks. 

Bakery bosses launched a 
competitive war; workers’ jobs 
were the’ casualties. Union 
boses demanded price con- 

` trols to raise the price of 
bread. Workers have no 
interest in high bread prices. 


Instead an occupation to 
force the state to nationalise 
Johnston Mooney and O'Brien 
would have combined the 
demand for low bread prices 
with defending jobs. 

Shortly after this we saw the 
Minister for Finance put on a 
show to the oil companies to 
oppose petrol price rises. 

Then they were treated to 
cheaper supplies from 
Whitegate, at an effective, 
hidden, PUba Igy to the oil 
companies of about 3p per 
gallon of public money. 

Again socialists demand 
nationalisation of all oil sup- 

lios. And in cases of price 
increase the state should 
subsidise oil—in our interest. 


The general point is that 
workers demand nationalisa- 
tion in order to be able to put 
pressure on the state—to 
prevent job losses, price rises 
etc. But all these demands, 
can only be won by workers 
fighting for them. 

Experience continually 
shows us that state interven- 
tion or nationalisation on its 
own offers no guarantee of 
workers’ interests. , 

However there is a yawning 

jap between this—pointing 
the limits of nationalisation 
and the centrality of workers’ 
own acti ind the thinking 
that dominates the estab- 
lished Left today. 


Nationalisation and 
market socialism 


State planning—and state 
responsibility—are out. From 
Gorbachev to De Rossa, 
“market socialism” is the 
hideous new formula. 

Gorbachev says there is no 
contradiction between social- 
ism, and a man “getting rich 
by his own hard work”. 

China’s rulers took these 
ideas very much to heart for 
some years—until inflation, 
chaos in food supplies and 
corruption frightened them 
back to strict centralism (a 
direct cause of the inspiring 
mass demonstrations of 
Chinese students and workers 
that we have seen in recent 
weeks). 

The failure of Russian-style 
"state socialism” to deliver the 
goods lies behind Gorbach- 
ev's attempts to introduce 
some elements of the market 
in the Soviet economy. 

And the failure of state 
intervention to sustain the 
boom in the West has dis- 
credited the idea of national- 
isation among the official Left 
here. 

Hero, in its Tralee con- 
ference, Labour's "new" 
economic policy poses “a 
tning privata sector” as the 
key to the future—and praised 
Waterford Glass workers for 
cooperating with modern 
enterprise (no mention of job 
losses herel). 

But Workers’ Party Proin- 
ace ossa pes Meh 

urther—praising “enterprise 
and innoration" "sturdy indi- 
vidualism”, “risk-taking and 
competition” and “getting on 
in the world by your own ef- 
forts” 


He argued that what the 
people want is not public 
ownership but a market 
system—and that the state 
should leave enterprise alone 
to play “a full productive part 
in public life”. 

e did sug jest that the 
state shoul ‘iAtervene in 
cases where enterprise 
“damages people”—but po 
posed no formula for dilfer- 
suiting between capitalist 
greed that causes unem- 
ployment, poverty and envir- 
onmental disasters—and 
some form of "good" enter- 


prise. 

The fact is that those who 
talk "market socialism” are 
marketing a contradiction in 
terms. 

Contrary to the claims of the 
marketeers, price competition 
not only does not solve waste, 
it creates waste at every 
turn—the waste of arms 
penang, the waste of human 
lives in famine and disease, 
the waste of human potential 
in petty and alienating badly- 
paid jobs. 

Airplanes, or pieces of 
them, fall out of the skies as a 
direct result of price competi- 
tion; and the unemployed, 
so-called, are millions of 
people banned from taking 
part in society. 

Just as with Gorbachev's 
Russia, the huge corporations 
that control most of the 
Western world’s wealth pro- 
tect the vested interests of 
those within them and do not 
in any sense provide for 
workers’ needs. 

Only workers themselves, in 
challenging this huge world 
system, and fighting, can rid 
the world of disaster and 
waste—and fighting the 
bosses’ state—will be a vital 
part of that struggle, 

MARY KILLIAN 


What points are In the People’s 
Front Programme? 


FIRST THAT people must not be 
made to pay the price of the 
reforms. 


If officials want to reform 


society, good, we support. But the 
people mustn't pay the price. The 
people were not responsible for 
the failure of the economic 


sy 


stem. 3 
If there are reforms which are 


implemented democratically, if 
decision making at all levels is 
democratic, then art people 


can accept some sacri 


ices. But 


that's not the case at present. 


Some degree of marketisation 


of the economy is inevitable and 
needed, But we must not accept 
the rules of the market as gover- 
ning the development of the 
economy, 


The market can help us get 


goods of better quality, which can 
make interprises more dynamic, 
but it cannot produce positive 
social results by itself. it can't 
guide social and economic 
development. 


Those problems are unsolvable 


by the market. So we must have 
social and economic regulation 
and democratic planning. The 


ideal combination of 
market cannot be founc 
some kind 


pan and 
without 


of industrial 


democracy. 


Fetishisation of the market is 


no better than the Stalinist 
fetish of the plan. If you're 
sacrificed for profit or you're 
sacrificed for gross output, 
what’s the difference? 


It is very important for us to 


say that we are against techno- 
cratic solutions which sacrifice 
democracy to the market. We are 


Who is 


TWO MAIN centres of 
opposition to the 
bureaucracy have emerged 
in the last year 


THE PEOPLE’S FRONTS 
People's Fronts exist ina 
number of areas. They vary 
enormously in their size 
and their political stance 
But all stand for a 


deepening of glasnost and 
for opposition to the 


for the defence of democracy 
against market forms as well as 
against Stalinism. ‘ 

The central question for ws is 
democracy, industrial democracy 
as well as political democracy 

We oppose any price reform 
before the creation of a new 
system of democratic manage- 
ment. We are against lay-offs 
without programmes of new 
training. We want a legal syst 
defending the rights of workers 
from lay-offs 

Our concrete proposals are first 
to abolish the decrees on d 
Onstrations and special trot 

Second, to change the c 
system and return to the 
one person one vote. ? 
bureaucrats have two votes g 
ordinary citizens and as members 
of official institutions 

The third point is m 
to the local coun 
councils to be closer t 
people 


Do you campaign for 
Independent trade unlons? 


WE SAY the Popular Fro 
be an embryo of many t 
the socialist party, inc 
trade unions and civil societ 

We say it is better not 


to 
separate these issues now 
Probably it's better not to 
create independent trade unions 
but to conquer the lower levels of 
uie berg trade union, as 
happened in Spain in the 
: Spe e las 
years of Franco. list 
First you tak 
S ke some steps 
through the official system. If you 
don’t succeed you can create a 
new system. But you must exploit 


ficial 


le we 


system 
limits 


ll the possibilities produced by 
and show 


of those 


} with the party 
party members 
y are influen 


Do you think in principle the 
system cannot be reformed? 


ike the 


argument of 


workers and 


Or at least workers’ 
in management, 

© Support all those 
: 3 like the one 
conscription of studen 
against military edcation 


lso w 
campaigns 


€ 


vill function both in de- 


as self mar 


against 
ts and 
in the 


the opposition? 


conservative direc 
most of the party 
apparatus 

rhe Moscow p 
si e COW Popular 
Front held its A a asn a 
fortnight ago. About 80 
delegates attended from 
local groups and 
akon Organisations 
with around 199 ` 
observers Bey 

The main ar 
were over the 


2i 


U 
and state 


guments 
Front’s 


jramme 
A few People n 
Should be 5 ce A'a > s 
Solely with supporting 
vie ning element with 
the reau racy. At the 
Ain extreme Were peon 
z alled for a Very h + 
attitude towards et y Nard 
sections of the € 
bureaucracy 
Finally, ther 
m i ® wera; 
alority Who saw the p cae 


universities. There were a lot of 
demonstrations over that and 
people boycotting the militay 
education 


Finally we say to people that; 
strengthening the People’s Frog 
you are strengthening the dem 
cratic tendencies in so 


tety an 
making it more likely 
positive changes will & 
irreversible 


How do you relate to the 
elections? 


THE ELECTORAL law ii 
contradictory, ugh it's 


stupid “a 
“he people who prop ced 


law ver 
torw 


alit 


you € i 


anting 
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academic 
independent unions of s 
and scholars. Now most # 
are in the Populas From. a 
We have the same pre 
with the Yeltsinist movema 
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ISKAN is one of the moving forces in the Moscow 
le shomnember of the Socialist Initiative Group. He 
Inediomne Front stands for. 


There ra 
over {hil 
ay the milt 


to people tll 

Pope's 

Í 14 the dent 

n kely i 
e. 

ee will be 


y the 


iw is very 
h it’s not 


an electoral 


an ou 


tbusst 


is a popular leader and I agree 
with a lot of the things he says. 
But he is not proposing any 
programme or creating any 
Structures for mass organisation. 
he just wants the masses to 
support him personally while he 
does the job from the top. 

We are supporting Yeltsin, of 
course, very strongly. It’s partly 
our achievement that he’s so 
successful on the ground during 
the elections. But that is 
because we’ve built some kind 
of structure. 

To get our own candidates 
through we had to be very 
organised, 

or example, the Democratic 
Union, which according to my 
analysis is a right wing organ- 
Isation, was very important in 
Moscow during the 19th party 
conference. 


They organised rallies and 
demonstrations, showing their 
posters and slogans, and were 
immediately arrested. That pro- 
duced a lot of noise in the West- 
em press and also the Soviet off- 
icial press, 

But for the current electoral 
campaign in Moscow they did 
nothing because they had no 
Organisation on the ground at 
local level, 

In contrast we established 26 
electoral committees, going to the 
people in each constituency. 

_ Some of our commissions were 
simply supporting prominent 
people like Korotich. But we 
were able to put forward many of 
Our own candidates. 

Five managed to get nominated 
and they were not accepted by the 
electoral commission. Only one, 
Sergei Stankevitch, got through to 


the final Stage. But no other 
They stand for the right 
Of the minority nationalities 
Inthe USSR to self 
determination and, If they 
SO wish, to form 
Ndependent states. 
But the pany's 
Intransige attitude to 


unofficial groups achieved even 
that. 


A lot of people came to us over 
the electoral law, because they 
suspected they were cheated by 
the officials. We doubled in size. 
But these new people have no 
political experience, so now is the 
time to educate them very rapidly. 


What sort of Ideas exist in the 
People’s Front? 


THE MOVEMENT contains dif- 
ferent elements, both on the left 
and on the right. 

Those identified as progressive 
left or democratic left include the 
Marxists, a few social democrats, 
a very strong ecological current 
and a so called populist current, 

In Estonia, Lithuania and 
Latavia the populists dominate 
the movement ideologically, 
while in Russia in most cases the 
movement is dominated y social- 
ists and Marxists. 

The coordinating council of the 
People’s Front in Moscow now 
has eight members and all of 
them identify themselves as 
Marxists. By the way, four of 
them are Communist Party 
members, belonging to the so 
called renewal movement in the 


Pate left wing or progressive 
populiste talk about the necessity 
clping the people and getting 
social justice, but they have no 
programme at all. ; 
ey simply have a collection 
of slogans, but the slogans are 
popular and reflect the state of 
mind of many, many people. 
That’s why we finally adopted 
a populist name for the organ- 
isation, not a socialist one. 
Russia's rulers is not 
matched by any clear 
understanding of the West. 
We were told the party 


contains several factions, 
ranging from social 
democrat and | 
Eurocommunist to a f 
Republican faction which | 
admires Reaganism. 


seems to make most of the 
running In Moscow. 

The party's symbol is the 
flag of the Kerensky 
government in 1917, and 
its members regard 
Bolshevism and Stalinism | 
as the same thing. 


paper (as there was in nearly a 


TELEVISION, radio and 
newspaper reports have 
presented the results of 
the recent election In the 
USSR as a triumph for 

lasnost, proof that 
Ginocheve reforms are 
working. 

In fact, the election 
results reflected the real 
disappointment of 
Russian workers at 
Gorbachev's failure to 
deliver on the reforms he 
promised through per- 
estroika and glasnost. 

Forty regional and city party 
bosses suffered humiliating 
defeat. The Western media 
concentrated on Boris 
Yeltsin's victory in Moscow 

Sacked as local party leader 
and junior politburo member 
sixteen months before, Yeltsin 
won 98 per cent of the vote in 
the city. 

Yeltsin's success was 
matched by smaller victories 
for unofficial candidates, such 
as two supporters of the 
Moscow Popular Front (see 
interview with Popular Front 
members). 

The response to Yeltsin's 
candidacy revealed just how 
concerned Gorbachev's 
regime was to keep control of 
events. 

Their efforts to discredit 
Yeltsin clearly caused people 
who used to have illusions in 
Gorbachev to turn against 
him, 

Before the election this 


disillusionment had led to 


open protests from only a 
narrow section of the popul- 


„ation in the core Russian 
Speaking parts of the USSR. 


An important aspect of the 


| | election results was that they 
Unfortunately, this faction | 


came after a campaign that 
almost everywhere was rigged 


in favour of the regime's 
‘nominees, as 


Yet people voted many of 


“them down. 
| Even where there was only 


one candidate on the ballot 


Yeltsin supporters campaign in Moscow 


militarily with the West. 


quarter of the 
ften crossed out the nar 
deny them the 50 per cent vote 
needed for success 
For almost a year now 
USSR's leadership has bees 
retreating from its own talk of 
glasnost 

Decrees pas sod last summer 
allowed for the banning 
unofficial demonstrations 
rallies, and 
special section of the police i 
impose such bans 

I roop J were ent 
Armenia to enforce a curfo 
and members o I 
coninittee 
support when it orgat 
Strikes and protest 
imprisoned 


cats) peopl 


More recent! 
military interven 
the rebellion 
Russian nati 
camage in Greor 
broke up peacet 
onstrations that called for 
independence 

It is continuing economic 
deterioration that has done 
most to make people demand 
much more radical changes 
than hitherto, 

This has not, at least yet, 
found expression in redun- 
dancies (except among some 
grades of administrative 
employees). 

But it has meant sharp 
increases in prices and 
Worsening shortages of part- 
icular sorts of basic consumer 
goods (sugar, tea, coffee and 
especially soap powder). 


Gorbachev’s concessions to 
east East-West tension—dis- 
engagement from Afghani- 
Stan, the prospect of a settle- 
ment in Kampuchea, the 
willingness to accept South 
Africa’s ‘‘policing’’ of 
Namibia, the ruling ont of 
revolution in the impoverished 
countries of Latin America, 
etc.—are the international 
consequences of economic 


crisis and the USSR’s 
increasing inability to compete 


prises 
regional party chiefs 
REFORM OR 

REVOLUTION? 


The election result and fear 
of further involvement of the 
masses in politics will en- 
courage their friends at the top 
of the police, the KGB and 
armed forces to push for a 
policy of repression 

What is really important is 
the extent to which the elec- 
toral revolt encourages people 
to take practical action on 
their own behalf, 

While this has already been 
happening for months in the 
non-Russian republics, the real 
significance of the election is 
that it shows how easily this 
mass activity could spread to 
Moscow and Leningrad. 


Much depends on whether 
the successful opposition 
candidates see their job simply 
as exerting pressure—throu 
parliamentary channels—for 
the regime to reform itself, or 
whether they build permanent 
mass organisations, 
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The election shows the 
inger growing among millions 
of workers as attempts to 
reform th ystem get 
nowher 

The key to the future lies in 
channelling this into struggles 
which build workers’ organ 

ition in the factories and 
creating a power that can take 
on the might of the regime 

They Mere witi 
Gorbachev's economic pro 
ramn uld like to ee 
it go further in the direction of 
attacking jot and workers | 
living standard 

How i me of the 
uci ful candidat $, like the 
two who support the Moscow 
popular front, stand fof a 

ulne attempt to implement 
ocialist policies, based 
neither on the old style stalin 

t command economy nor on 
the Western style market | 

It is to be hoped they draw 
the nclusion that it is 

ible to organise for such 
licies wefl beyond in 
lectual circles 

A product of the party ap 
paratus, Yeltsin is unlikely to 
build a mass organisation 

Given the chance he would 
compromise with the rest of 
the party leadership. 


And what applies to Yeltsin | 
also applies to a fair number 
of the other official | 
candidates, 

At the same time as wanting | 
greater political democracy, | 
some also want more i 
privileges for managers in | 
industry and more austerity for | 
the working class ' 


This will not be possible 
without demands which talk 
not just of “‘democracy’’ and 
still less of the ‘‘market’’ but 
of workers themselves taking 
control of the economy, a 
control they had briefly after 
1917 and lost to Stalin and his 
heirs. 

This is a policy of revo- . 
lution, not of reform : 


BRUCE MORTON | 
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Unity and the Le 


Unity is the buzz-word o 


n the Left these days. 


Shouldn't we all sink our differences in a broad 
front to remove the border. And what of a broaa 
front based on the victims of poverty? 

JOSH CLARKE answers the question: What 
should a socialist’s attitude be? 


THE Republicans aim to 
build a broad anti- 
imperialist front. Labour 
Left mooted something 
called a Rainbow 
Coalition, and Proinsias 
De Rossa writes letters to 
leaders of trade unions, 
Left parties, community 
organisations, even 
church groups urging 
unity around a minimal 
rogramme of social 
ustice. 

Whenever any of these 
fronts organises some 
genuine action, such as 
demonstrations or even 
strikes, the Socialist 
‘Workers Movement will be 
there to do our bit. 

A refusal to take part in real 
activity, whatever our criticisms of 
the general thrust of the particular 
“broad front”’, would be sectarian. 

But there are a number of prob- 
lems with these fronts (existing or 
intended) though each is obviously 
different. 


The Republican broad front is 
centred on the demand for national 
self-determination. 

The idea is that women, workers, 
the poor, in fact all the oppressed in 
Treland, face partition as the main ob- 
stacle on the road to their liberation. 

This is a more left-wing variant of 
the traditional republican argument 
about the need to get rid of the 
border before anything else can be 

one. 

In the South we have a fully-formed 
ruling class with quite a large base in 
the middle class and beyond, which 
oppresses us on its own behalf. 

‘omen in the South looking for the 


cause of their oppression don't have to 
look to London. The Catholic church 
and weak-kneed ‘‘liberal’’ estab- 
lishment here in the 26 Counties are 
the culprits. 

When workers go on strike, it's just 
as likely to be Irish capitalists as 
foreign that they come up against. 

When the poor feel oppressed by the 
‘National Debt’’ the culprits aren’t 
simply foreign imperialists, they're 
just as likely to be some of the Irish 
bosses to whom roughly half the debt 

-is owed, 
To claim that the struggle against 


partition is the cutting on of every 
struggle in Ireland is to let off the 
hook our own ‘‘native Irish" 
oppressors. 
common theme in all the broad 
front plans is that the ‘‘people’’ need 
to come together to form electoral al- 
liances against the three ‘‘anti- 
ople” parties that dominate in the 
ail at the moment. 

The idea, certainly in De Rossa’s 
case, is that for the indefinite future, 
socialism is off the agenda. If we can 
find ‘‘progressive’’ sections of the 
middle class and even bishops who 
sound off about poverty, we can form 
a grand coalition that eases the brunt 
of the cutbacks and initiates some very 
basic reforms. 

To the extent that this idea 
motivates those involved in these 
broad fronts, it represents a retreat for 
the Left, which reflects massive 
demoralisation. 

It is reminiscent of the Popular 
Front slogan that dominated in the 
1930s, all over the world. Marxists 
have always rejected the Popular Front 
in favour of the United Front. 

_A United Front involves agreements 
between workers’ parties to cooperate 
on some immediate action that re- 
quires the mobilisation of workers’ 
Strength and can be considered 


worthwhile by reformists and revo- 


lutionaries alike. 
At the same time, within a united 


SOUND 


front the differen 
freedom of criti 
promise is made on r 
political objective 

In the ‘30s the most urgent united 
action of workers" « 
around fighting the f 
clearing them off the 
they showed thems 

The Popular F 
hand, dealt wit 
forming electors 
more liberal bosses 
necessarily involved c 
ers’ militancy and self-activ 

Popular Fronts arise when the re- 
formist/stalinist left is either 
frightened by its own strength or 
barrassed by its own weakness, 
seeks out ‘‘nice’’ sections of th 
middle class who can give them a 
more respectable veneer, 

Popular Fronts, by demobilising 
workers’ struggles, end up failing to 
achieve even their more liberal aims, 
because the demobilise the main force 
for change in society, the self-activity 
of the working class. 

Wherever you see left wing polit- 
icians extending a hand to 
““sympathetic’’ bishops or more 
“radical’’ members of Fianna Fail, in 
the case of Sinn Fein, the spectre of 
the Popular Front lurks close behind. 

Another theme common to all 
these initiatives is that socialists 
should look to the most down- 
trodden groups in society—the 
unemployed, travellers etc—rather 
than organised workers. 

The idea is the more oppressed you 
are the more likely you are to fight; 
that those in work have been bought 
off by prosperity and that anyway the 
working class is declining as a force in 
society. 

For some, particularly around the 
more radical clergy in inner cities in- 
fluenced by ideas of liberation theo- 
logy it is the poor who are the main 
force for change. The traditional 
working class are seen as part of the 
problem, being part of the affluent 
society that depends for its prosperity 
on the poverty of those on its margins, 
whether in the inner cities of the 
metropolitan countries or in the Third 
World. 

These arguments are particularly out 
of place in Ireland, which, has seen a 
massive growth in the working class, 
In the ’50s half the population 


t t 


‘Se 45 per cent of the 


In the 
population lived om the land. Today 
only 16 per cemt are farmers. There 
has been a vast increase in wage 
workers, so that they make up more 
than 69 per cent 
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Of course any campaigns built by 
members of the Labour Party, Work- 
ers' Party or Sinn Fein are bound to 
involve some sort of activity amongst 
workers. The point is that workers will 
be treated as another group of op- 
pressed, of equal importance with the 
women's movement, community 
groups, Travellers’ organisations, etc. 

This follows from a very different 
understanding of oppression to that of 
marxists, 

Instead of looking at women’s 
oppression or gay oppression or any 
other form of oppression as arising 
within capitalism and tailored to the 
needs of capitalism, they each op- 
pression is seen as existing outside 
of history. å 

Rather than look for the origin of 
sexist ideas within capitalist society, 
for their material roots, they are 
treated as the unchanging expression 


of a biologically determined male 
sexism, 


Consequently the struggle against 
sexist ideas and institutions is turned 
into a struggle by all women against 
all men. 

_ There is an obvious problem for this 
view. How to unite the different 
Struggles against different op- 
= After all, if all men benefit 

om women’s oppression and all 
straights benefit from the oppression 


unionist middle class gays 
nd the Travellers who **T r their 
ise values’ 
For marxists, it is only tł orkers 
vho have an interest in overcoming 
n the different 


agi 
ca 


the divisions beiw 
groups of oppresset 

Unlike all the other groups of 
oppressed, workers collectively ex- 
ploited as they are in the factory or 
office, have only one way of fighting 
their exploitation and that is as a 
collective. 

But oppression of women, 
travellers, unemployed, or gays, for 
example, affects them as individuals 

in the home, by the police, by rep- 
ression and discrimination. That 
makes it very easy for the bosses to pit 
one group of oppressed against an- 
other. Workers have to unite if they 
are to win 

This is more that a pious slogan. 
Capitalism has created factories and 
offices where bers of workers are 
collectively exploited. If the boss cuts 
your wages or worsens your con- 
ditions you are not alone. Your 
workmates will have the same cuts 
imposed and it’s much easier to 
collectively organise to do something 
about it. 

Secondly, at the end of the day, all 
power in society, political power in- 
cluded, rests upon the control of 
wealth. Workers, and in this they are 
unique among the oppressed, have the 
power to seize the wealth of the bosses 
where it’s actually produced. 

Many of the oppressed are them- 
selves workers. The possibility exists 
of arguing with fellow workers that 
sexist, anti-gay or anti-traveller 
judices weaken the whole workforce. 
And that it is the boss—the common 
enemy—who benefits from divisions 
within the working class. 


, That is why marxists place such 
importance on the working class. It 
involves taking up all questions of 
beh a Dra matter how 
unpopular—within the w 

class and the tee 
it is in all workers’ 
defend ali the opp 


isation of society's most 
force for the liberation of 


erests to 
The prize to be gained is the mobil- 


JOSH CLARKE — 
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Belfast Branch 


Meets every Monday 
at 7.30 pm in the 
Ulster People’s 
College, 30 Adelaide 
Park, Belfast (between 
Lisburn Road and 
Malone Road, 
opposite Queens Elms 
Halls of Residence) 


i May 1st: Afghanistan 
—Russia’s Vietnam? 
speaker: Mark Hewitt 
May 8th: Organising 

; Meeting 

3 May 15th: Soviets 
versus Parliament 
speaker: Bruce Morten 
May 22nd: PUBLIC 
MEETING See posters 
= @ and SW sellers for 

E details 

> May 29th: Art and 

‘es revolution speaker: 
Martin Mooney 
Further details of 
Belfast Branch write 
to: PO Box 418, Tomb 
St, Belfast BT9 5PU 


Bray Branch 


Meets every second 
Tuesday at 8.00 pm in 
Hibernian Inn, Marine 
Terrace 


Cork Branch 


Meets every Tuesday 
at 8 pm in the Anchor 
Inn, George’s Quay 


May 9th: Will socialism 
inevitably end up as 
Stalinism? 

May 16th: Armed 
struggle or class 
struggle? Rs 
May 23rd: Socialists 
and the struggle for 
democratic reforms 


|i Letters 


Dear Editor, 
Commenting about a 
recent court case in 
Britain in which a Judge 
Pickles jailed a woman 
for refusing to testify 
against the man accused 
of asaauting hor 
Eamonn McCann (April 
- Socialist Worker) stated 
that marxists wouldn’t 
back a campaign for his 
sacking. 
~ Whilst accepting that 
| Judge Pickles Is 
probably no more 
reactionary than all the 
| other ruling class toffs 
who sit on court 


May 30th: China—from 
cultural revolution to 
market socialism 


Derry Branch 


Meets every Tuesda 
at 8.00 pm in Dunglos 
Bar, Waterloo St 


Dundalk Branch 


Lied: every second 
uesday at 8.00 pm in 
ATGWU, Francis St 


Dublin Branch 


Meets every 
Wednesday at 8 pm in 
the Bacheilor Inn, 
O’Connell Bridge 


May 10th: The politics of 
the Greens 

May 17th: What is 
market socialism? 
May 24th: PUBLIC 
MEETING: 
Gorbachev's Russia 
—a second 
revolution? Venue: 
Kinlay House, Lord 
Edward St (top of Dame 
St) 8.00 pm 

May 31st: China today 


For more details of 
regular branch 
meetings in BRAY, 
DERRY, DUBLIN, 
DUNDALK, 
DUNGARVON, 
GALWAY 
KILKENNY, 
PORTLAOISE & 
WATERFORD 
contact: SWM, PO 
Box 1648, James’s 
St, Dublin 8 


MeCann Is 
‘too rigid’ 


benches, and 
understanding that rape 
and assaults on women 
won't be eradicated by 
stiffer sentences, we 
nevertheless feel that 
Eamonn Is too rigid in 
his view. 

If a campaign was 
launched to get Pickles 
fired, socialists should 
support and others like 
it, whilst discussing with 
those involved the most 
effective way to tackle 
the problem of violence 
against women. 

DOMINIC CARROLL, 

MIKE TIERNEY, Cork 


Books are weapons 


1wo new 


pamphlets from 
the SWM 


MARXISM AND 
OPPRESSION 


by Josh Clark 

ere do the Ideas 
of racism and sexism 
come from? How bs It 
possible to 
overcome 
oppression of all 
kinds. This pampre: 
examines andst 
case and brings It up 
to date. 
50p plus postage 


IRELAND'S 
PERMANENT 
REVOLUTION 


by Chris Bambery 


IS SOUTHERN 
IRELAND A 
NEO-COLONY. 


by Kieron Allen 
ationalists argue 
that unemployment 
poverty, emigration 
and industria 
backwardness ls 
caused by Britain’s 
dominance of 
Ireland. Is this true? 
What of the Southem 
capitalists? Kieran 
Allen explodes a 
mMm 


lus postage 
Available from SW 
Books, PO Box 1648, 
Dublin 8 


For 300 vears it has been the 
‘Irish problem’. Labour and 
Tory, reformists and 
hard-liners, the soft hand of 
parliament and the mailed 
fist of the army — all have 
failed to solve it. This book 
argues for a socialist solution 


£3.00 from: 
SW Books, PO Box 
1648, James’s St 


Dublin 8 ‘ 


The Socialist Workers Movernent is a rnearxist 
fighting for a workers’ republic In kela 
socialism Internationally. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT REFORM 


We begin from the proposition that what determines ‘he 
bac any society Is the system by which Its wealth is 
produced. In the system we live under, capitoliem, 
production Is geared to profit, no! to human need 
Among Its Inevitable features are poverty, war, racism 
and sexism. Capitalism cannot be destroyed and Inese 
evils thus eradicated by piecemeal reform. It can only Da 
destroyed by revolutionary action by the class which 
creates all the wealth, the working class. 

The machinery of the capitalist state—parliament, courts, 
army, police etc—Is designed to protect the interests of 
the ruling capitalist class, not to reguiate sociely Ina 
neutral fashion. At most, parliament can be used, 
sometimes, to make propaganda agains! capitalism. it 
cannot be used to smash capitalism Only a workers 
revolution can do that and establish a truly democratic 
society in which workers hold power directly through 
delegates elected from workplaces ond areas and are 
re-callable and replaceable al any time by those who 
elect them 


ond for 


NEITHER WASHINGTON NOR MOSCOW 


This kind of socialism does not exist anywhere today 
Workers do no! have contro! in Russia China Cuba etc 
Instead, power is held by a state-capltalist class A 
workers’ revolution is needed In these countries too 4 
We are agains! NATO and the Warsaw Pact and all 
weapons of mass destruction. We are for the right of al 
nations, East and West, to self-determination 


FOR AN END TO PARTITION 


The Northern Stote was created by British imperiala In its 
wn interests. Sectarianism and bigotry were built into I 
ünue to exist for as long as the state ex sts 

veeges given to Protestant workers are 
moroinal. His in the Immediate interest ot 

Catholic workers to fight agains? thelr 

interes! of all Northem workers to 

sci oim at soctotiam in ireland 


i e% ori colt t os truggiing agains! imperialism and 
We sug i ha 
the kothe stote, regardless of differences we may 
i ‘ 3 1 
h he i 
uling class are no longer in 


,erlollam, Southern 
j copitatist system 
despite 


those of im 
i the wort 
ops up partition 


can be solved only by mos 
struggle agains! both states 
Hiiconiwn, by Srnifing Ihe immediate struggle to ihe 

! of “notional unity", and by appealing for 
a in pursull of his goal, con never lead 
so working clots towards fhe deleat of Imperialism 


DPPRESSION 


{ oppression which divide and 
g class. We are for full social 
al equality for women. We fight for 
3 abortion on demand and fhe right to 
divorce. We oppose afl discrimination against gays and 
eibions. We stand for secular control of hospitals and 
schools, We fight! for the complete separation of church 
and stote 


FOR A FIGHT IN THE UNIONS 


Trade unions exis! fo protec! workers’ interesis under 
copitolism. The role of trade union leaders is to negotiate 
with bosses over workers’ position within capitalism. To 
destroy capiioismn, we need a tank and file movement In 
the unions separate from the leaderships and fighting for 
workers’ Interests regardiess of the needs of capitalism 


FOR A REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 


To destroy capitalism and achieve socialism the most 
class conscious sections of the working class must be 
organised in a revolutionary party. The SWM aims fo build 
such a party through spreading Its ideas and through its 
activity In the working class movement 


Join Us! 


Ql would like to join the SWM 
Ol would like more details of the SWM 
N 


a Send to SWM PO Box 1648, Dublin 8 
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Keep that 


bastard 
away 


ONE of the least-publicised aspects of the 

Hillsborough soccer disaster was the reaction of some 

of the injured fans who were visited by Margaret 

Thatcher at the Royal Hallamshire Hospital in 

Sheffield. 

“Keep that bastard away from me,” one patient 
demanded. 

Another, in intensive care, told her directly to “get lost”, 
while a third who wasn’t able to speak managed to make his 
feelings clear by kicking the bedclothes off. 

Nurses’ descriptions of these scenes were carried only in 
foreign papers and in left-wing British publications. Which Is 
about par for the course for the British media which, with 
good reason, has no wish to face up to the facts about the 
disaster. 

The Tory tabloid press played a significant role in creating 
the conditions for the disaster to happen. For years, they 
have represented soccer “hooligans” who deserve to be 
herded into cages by the cops every Saturday. 

The fact that the fans had this image made It easier for the 
clubs to treat them appallingly too. 

Fans are the last in the queue when it comes to tickets for 
matches such as a FA Cup semi-final—and are not even 
allowed into the queue for stand tickets. Any working class fan 
who has tried to get a stand ticket for an All-Ireland or FAI Cup 
final will know that this is by no means a British phenomenon. 

This is why, as at Hillsborough, there are frequently crowds of 
fans without tickets trying to get in. It's not that they want to 
dodge paying. It's that although they are far more anxious to see 
the match than the big-occasion fat-cats in the stand, they aren't 
able to get any sort of tickets at all. 

Fans who stand on the terraces every week knew that the 
fences were potentially lethal. There had been warning after 
warning in fan magazines and in letters to club programmes. 

But it had become fixed in the minds of the people who run 
football that hooliganism” was the game's major problem, that 
the fans had to be contained. This fixation was an expression of 
the “law ’n’ order" attitude which had flourished under the 
Thatcher government. the attitude which holds that the great 
social virtues are order, obedience, respect for the law and so 
forth, and which regards working class people gathered in large 
numbers as something to be suspicious of, and even feared. 

Of course, there is hooliganism at soccer matches in Britain, 
but there's two things need to be said about it. One is that it's 
only the proverbial tiny minority who are involved. So relentless 
has been the propaganda and sensationalism that this obvious 
fact is often forgotten. 

The second thing is that the hooliganism which does exist is 
commonly an expression of the right-wing bigotry which Thatcher 
personifies and which is fuelled by the tabloid press day in day 
out. The louts who wrap themselves in Union Jacks and attack 
“foreigners” at England's international away games are ex- 
pressing the values of Sun-reading Thatcherism. 

From no matter what angle you look at Hillsborough you can 
see the rottenness of Thatcherism and of capitalism generally. 
And you can also see shimmering through it all the values of a 
different world altogether. 

it was the “ordinary” fans who took charge in the ground, 
organised the care of the casualties, made makeshift stretchers 
from hoardings and gave the kiss of life, while the cops and FA 
Officials milled around uselessly. Every home around the ground 
was thrown open to people who Rended to sit down or drink tea 
or phone home. 

The working class city of Liverpool, ravaged by Thatcherism, 
suffering from mass unemployment, decayed housing and deep 
poverty, united in communal grief and care for one another. The 
spectacle at Anfield, the Kop festooned with Liverpool and 
Everton scarves and the piteh carpeted with flowers, was as 
genuinely moving a sight as Thatcher "mourning" was 
disgusting. 

In far-away Milan tens of thousands of Italian and Spanish fans 
at the European Cup semi-final between AC and Real Madrid 
foes together and swayed as they sang “You'll Never Walk 

one”. 

Nobody organised these things. Nobody paid or ordered any- 
pey to do them. Things like this happen at times like 
Hillsborough, when people act by instinct, because working class 
people are not naturally competitive or individualistic in their ap- 
proach to life. They are not out to claw or gut one another. 

It's the society we live in, the society which makes disasters 
like Hillsborough inevitable, which compresses people ‘nto 
antagonistic roles, which instructs them to believe that it's mor- 
ally correct and natural for everybody to look out for themselves, 
which holds that society progresses by means of competition, not 
cooperation. ' : 

When working class people feel at one with one another, even 
if it's only to sigh simultaneously with one another, we can 
glimpse the sort of world there could be if we were rid of what 
Thatcher—and Haughey, Paisley, Hume and the rest— 
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BARBARA WILSON reviews “The Quiet Revolutionary” by Margaret Dewar 


Margaret Dewar was 
born in 1901 and grew 
up in pre-revolution- 
ary Russia. 

Although as a 
school girl she was 
not particularly inter- 
ested in politics, she 
recalls the euphoric 
optimism of the Feb- 
ruary 1917 Revolution 
and the overthrow of 
the hated Tsarist 
regime. 

The hardship and pri 
vations of life during the 1914 
war and subsequent civil war 
she remembers quite vividly 

She recalls the desperate 
search for food and fuel, but 
also the efforts of the young 
revolution to encourage and 
improve educational and cul- 
tural standards, 

And the great upsurge of 
interest among working 
people in the arts. 

After her mother re- 
married a German she em- 
igrated to Berlin in March 
1920, 

Soon she joined the Inter- 
national Workers Relief and 
finally, in 1930, the German 
Communist Party. 

At that time, with fascism 
growing fast, the Communist 
Party had an ultra-left position 
of describing the Socialist 
Party as ‘‘social fascists’’, 

It claimed they were no 
better than the Hitlerites and 
refused to propose united 


Scandal 


Scandal was a film | was 
dying to see. 

| watched the trailers 
anxiously for months. 

A film about the Profumo 
Affair—the scandal that not 
only exposed the lurid past- 
times of Britain’s’s ruling 
class but is also credited 
with bringing down the Tory 
government in 1964, after 
13 unbroken and seemingly 
unassailable years in power. 

| couldn't wait! 
Unfortunately, Scandalis a 
mediocre film at best. 

It's a glossy, slick and 
slow re-inactment of what 
became Britain’s most 
notorious in the decade. 

The actors were picked 
and made-up to look exactly 
like the real life characters 
they portray. 


front action with them agar 
the real fascists 


Margaret Dewar describes 
how she gradually came to 
question Stalinism and the 
discussions she had which led 


to her becoming 
Trotskyist—a very unpopular 
thing to be at that time 


In 1933 Hitler came t 
power and all socialists were 


Dewar recalls here dif 
search for jobs and some- 
where to live 


She continued her revo 
lutionary work sh 
reports in a matter of 
way under these 
impossible circu 
emerges as independent an 
resourceful 

She describes the Gestap: 


whicl 


The film never rises abov. 
the level of a newspaper 
expose, making Scandal 
disappointing and eventually 
tedious. 

_ My major criticism of the 
film (perhaps unfairly) is that 
Scandal tells you nothing 
you don't already know. 

No insight is given into 
why Christine Keeler and 
Mandy Rice-Davis became 
party girls for rich old men— 
only that they did. 


The film is also faithful to 
all the romantic nonsense 
Surrounding Steven Ward. 

it tries, unsuccessfully in 
my opinion, to portray Ward 
as a sympathetic character. 
eae never had very 

sympath i 
—even if they Yoni PS 
ie ve 
at Lord Astor 
rest of the fascist eae 
sympathisers in the 


r6 


en 


ping they would 
t lon literature 
n the loft the books and 
Trotskyist papers smuggled in 
from abroad and cladcstincly 
ji e anti-Nazi 
le hich were lefi 
ar when and where 
p sh 
ily this almost under 
gr i existence became 
impossible and she fled, first 
t choslovakia, then to 
France i finally to England 
x$ a refugee 
Ma war is still 
iive and ar lutionary and 
nchades: “‘It is now up to 
¢ younger generation to give 
She ends her book with a 
poem written by her comrad 
and husband Hugo de‘ 


“Cliveden Set" allowed 
Wards neck to be put on the 
public chopping block to 
save their own, is certainly 
true, though. 


The Tory party's ` 
O arty's hypocrisy 
knew no bounds Aija 2 


John Profumo resigned 


Film of the month Reviewed by EVE MORRISON 


50 from SW Books 


wisi 
1 look no longer with joyful 
surprise 
at sunset and at sunrise 

fet me forever cl 
eves 
If there is nothing left t 
if the blood runs so i 
slow 
I yearn not for all tyrants 
overthrow 

then let me 
If I forget th ed that lies 
beneath the will 
someday rise 
If at the sieht 
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re he dies. 


from the House of Commons 
because he was caught lying 


about his relations with 
Keeler and not for having 
had such. 

The talk about morality 
was all bluster. 

But the film manages to 
Spend an hour and a half re 
telling the tale without really 
Saying anything 

it draws no ¢ onciusions, 

S or insights. its 
jective film making 
its simply shallow. 
'here are stili reasons to 
go and see this film 
John Hurt manages to 
gye : good performance 
despite wh; k 
with iaiia i 
if you simply w ; 
blow-by-blow Moai of. 
what happened you 
enjoy it. Go and see 
>candal, but don't expect 
too much $r 


i 


FWUI and ITGWU members will have received 
a ballot paper through their letter boxes at 


home. 


The majority of them will 
the dark as to what the vote 


not surprising. 

The first members heard of 
the merger was a short time 
ago in the press. Billy Attlee 
and John Carroll considered a 
press release more important 
than informing their own 
members, 

As a result, it is only in 
the last couple of weeks that 
members have got to know 
what the issue is about. 

Even then, they have been 
denied any possibilities of 
suggesting how they would 
like to see a merger happen. 

And most members, quite 
rightly, favour the idea of 
union amalgamations in 
general. 

The concept of One Big 
Union goes back to the very 
best traditions of Connolly 
and Larkin, or of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World 
in the USA in the early years 
of this century when unity 
across the unions was being 
pushed for from the rank and 
file. 

It stood for solidarity across 
trades and skills and for the 

rinciple of *‘an injury to one 
is an injury to all’. 

Attlee and Carroll have 
been quick to refer to the tra- 
ditions of their union 
founders. It is but sick 
rhetoric on their part. 

They are the people who 
have signed the Programme 
for National Recovery, who 
are in cahoots with the 

overnment, and, with 
inflation set to rise, haye 

ed our wage increases 
Pere sore 3 ber cent for the 
next three years. 

These are the people who 
have presided over 1 0,000 job 
losses in the public sector, 
have allowed unemployment 
to rise to Europe’s highest at 
18 per cent, and done nothing 
to stem the 40,000 emigration 
ai in trade union leaders 
like these, no wonder Berie 
Aherne sees no (iek 
coming from the ne 

er. 
fein fact he was. one of the 
i welcome it. ‘ 
oe if our trade uno 
leaders are not to be mr z 
from their record, even le 
are they to be trusted as 
custodians of democracy m 
ion. 
Seain they are long onthe 
rhetoric. The new un 
according to the. fhea 
version from the ea ee 
Bee rion! : x ‘the union of 
the future”. ‘ ae 
—Services, 
SIETU fession AN 
Technical Unien Mis 
happened to | Weide for the 
“tailor-made for | 


ing to have new 


ocratic k 
Ee ures, reserved seal a : 
Somen on executive COM, 


be completely in 
is about. And it’s 


mittees, special consumer 
discount schemes, 

It is going to try and in- 
volve itself in the needs of 
every individual member. 

In fact, the whole proposal 
from the head offices reads 
more like an ad from ‘‘your 
friendly bank’’ than it does 
from an organisation to fight 
for workers’ interests. 

But it’s not just the ethos of 
the new union that sounds like 
new business unionism, It’s 
also the consolidation at the 
top. 

A so-called ‘‘transitional’’ 
period for the union will 
ensure that the two present 
executives of each union are 
going to stay put for five 
years, and thereafter, for 
four. 

At present an executive 
member is subject to election 
every two years in the FWUI 
and three in the ITGWU. 

Billy Attlee must be part- 
icularly chuffed at his job 
security; he will be General 
President until 1998. 


RESERVATIONS 


There is no doubt but that 
this merger has been proposed 
at the top, by the top, for the 
top. 

Many members expressed 
reservations along these lines 
at the Special Delegate Con- 


ference held on 15th April. 


Nevertheless when it came 
to the vote the delegates voted 
overwhelmingly at the FWUI 
Special Conference in favour 
of the merger (249 to 36). The 
ITGWU Special Delegate 
Conference did not move to a 
vote, 

The truth is that the Special 
Delegate Conferences were 
anyway only a window 
dressing exercise for the 
media, 

Any votes taken had no 
proper status since the issue is 
to be decided by postal vote 
(an uncanny shape of things to 
come with the new union) and 
the conferences anyway had 
no power to amend or review 
any aspect of the proposed 


Crumlin Hospital 
domestics strike 


rkers at Dublin’s Crumlin Hospital have been on 
Ske since the beginning of March. 
The dispute arose when domestic staff were instruc- 


ted to do caterin 
done by other workers. 
The domestic workers were 
expected to perform extra 
duties without any increase in 
atus. 
Pa ms ban was carried out in 
ood faith by these workers 
under protest for five weeks to 
enable management to organ- 
ise other arrangements, i 
However, after this good wil 
esture, management insisted 
‘that the So eat carry on the 
duty permanently, n 
se ics refused 
hen the domest ET 


ring assistan 
thet came out 
domes $ 
“The 


` and 


fence of workers’ rights and 


work which had previously been 


rightly rejected as they did a 
Labour Court recom- 
mendation that they return to 
work pending a commission 
investigating the situation in 
the hospital. 

Accounts of the strike in the 
media have been trivialised 
caricatured as ‘a storm in 
a tea-cup’’. 


The strike is against an 


attempt by management to 


implement the ongoing savage . 


health cuts. 
- This dispute is both in de- 


vey andl ee 
X strike fui 


Carroll and Attlee toasting a bureaucratic sitet 


rule book of the new unpor 

It was this frustrating sit 
ation that meant that the 
leadership had the whole 
operation stitched up 

Activists felt caught in a 
cleft stick—either they had 
to accept the thing in toto or 
reject it altogether. 

No input into the structure 
or rule book was allowed 


DETERMINE 


In this situation is is very 
important that the biggest 
“‘no"’ vote is polled 

The question is simple. 
We do not accept amalga- 
mation on these terms. We 
want a chance to determine 
aspects of the new union 


WORKERS in Belfast City 
Hospital have been leading 
the way in the campaign 
against privatisation of hos- 
pital services, 

Members of the National 
unton of Public Employees 
stopped work on two oc- 
casions when private com- 
panies visited the site in 
preparation for contracting 
out cleaning work. 

When Mediclean, a multi- 
national private contractor, 
came to the hospital, workers 
immediately stopped work for 
an hour, follo the visitors 
about, and made it clear they 
weren't welcome. 

The following week a 24 
hour strike by caterers, por- 
ters, cleaners, ambulance 
and maintenance workers 
who blockaded the hospital 
entrance forced two rep- 
resentatives of Initial Ser- 
vices to abandon their visit. 

The privatisation of clean- 
Ing services could affect 
thousands of jobs through 
redundancy and deterioration 
of working conditions. 

Hospital management is 
offering to keep present 
workers on under private 
contract if they agree to 
greater flexibility. 

This would mean a cut in 
hours for part-time workers, 
bringing the women cleaners 
under the 16 hours per week 
which entitles them to be 


Belfast health fight 


cai 


yi 


ourselves. We want a chance 
to make the executive of the 
new union accountable to 
the membership and the 
union officers subject to 


election. 
Mare imnortantiy still we 


want ý 


covered by state benefits. 

Management also wants to 
introduce a split shift bring- 
ing workers in for peak mor- 
ning and evening hours. 

Such conditions would 
create severe disruption for 
the women, while they would 
get less money and have less 
job security. 

It is essential that actions 
like those taken by the City 
workers be spread to other 
large hospitals like the Royal 
in Belfast and Altnagelvin in 
Derry. 

As well it is important for 
ancillary workers to link up 
with and gain support from 
other sections oF hoepinn 
workers like nurses who have 
been fighting for their own 
pay claims and doctors who 

ave been speaking out 
against the hospital cuts. 

Cuts in services and staff- 
ing levels recently an- 
nounced will have a further 
severe effect on the access 
of working class people to 
decent medical treatment. 

One of the most drastic is 
the plan to close the Royal 
Victoria Hospital casualty 
unit after 9 pm. 

The Royal, in the midst of 
West Belfast, an area with 
one of the highest levels of 
unemployment, poverty and 
poor health, has one of the 
most used casualty units in 
the North. 
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No to merger on these terms: 


UNIDARE 
WORKERS 


FIGHT 
BONUS CUT 


230 WORKERS are on 
strike at the Unidare 
engineering plant in Dublin 
The strike began when 
management cut bonus 
payments for thirty work- 
ers, without negotiations. 

The strike is a breath of 
fresh air following a year of 
demoralisation at the 
Finglas plant. Last year the 
company pushed through a 
restructuring scheme 
which undermined con- 
ditions and resulted in 95 
redundancies. 

The restructurin 
splitting the plant into four 

stand alone’ operations: 
Unidare Cables, Oerlikon Weld- 
ing, Tinsley Wire (Ireland) and 
Unidare Transformers 

As well as trying to increase 
ai management used this 

reak-up to divide the workforce. 
Each group was encouraged to 
identify with its own operation. 

The strike has shown the 
failure of this strategy. 

The bonus cuts were made in 
the Transformers section. They 
would result in an average loss of 
earnings of £25 per week for each 
worker. In two cases there were 
losses of £40 and £70 per week 
respectively. 

orkers in all four sections 
voted overwhelmingly to go on 
strike. When management 
attempted a back-to-work move 
by holding meetings with two of 
the sections they failed. Even 
with a second secret ballot there 
was still an 80% vote to continue 
the strike. 

The company have tried to 
justify cuts in bonus anti 
pa fee of £156, owe b 
Transformers last year. 

Yet epee here 

ration its ` 
mation. When the new board of 
directors took over they voted 
themselves a pension scheme 


with ment after 
ee 

Cc s ’ 
were refurnished with 
gold-plated taps and three 
—- which cost £1,000 
ea 


z involved 


For a Workers Republic and International Socialism 
NORTHERN LOCAL ELECTIONS: 


The Thatcher 
E Government has done 
|) all it can to ensure a 
drop in the Sinn Fein 
vote in the North. 
| The “anti-violence” 
declaration was an 
effort to stop SF 
candidates standing at 
| all. 
| This was backed up 
| with the broadcasting 
| ban. 
|) And, as always, SF 
' candidates and their 
| workers are being sub- 
| jected to systematic 
| harrassment and disruption 
| of the campaigning. 
| It should be clear from 
this that the surest way to 
| give Thatcher and her 
| ruling-class cronies a 
| headache in the elections 
| is to vote Sinn Fein. _ 
A vote for Sinn Fein is a 
| vote against repression, 
against discrimination, 
| against the sectarian State 
E itself. And since these e 
| the main points whic 


need to be made in the 
election this is how 
socialists should vote. 

At the same time it 
would be silly to imagine 
that voting Sinn Fein will 
make any major dif- 
ference. Even if SF won a 
majority of the seats on a 
majority of the councils 
there would be no trans- 
formation in the day-to- 
day lives of the working- 
class they would represent. 


DILIGENT 


We can see this from the 
way SF councillors have 
operated on the councils 
over the past few years. 

For the most part they 
have been diligent and 
hard-working. But a lot of 
the time it’s been virtually 
impossible to distinguish 
them from the SDLP— 
except on issues arising 
directly out of the IRA 
campaign. 

For aah of the rest of 
the time they have differed 


from the SDLP only in 
degree, not in principle. 

The SDLP wants more 
money for nationalist 
areas? Sinn Fein wants 
much more money. 

The SDLP wants tough 
action against discrim- 
ination? Sinn Fein wants 
FAR tougher action, 

The SDLP condemns 
harrassment by the RUC? 
Sinn Fein unequivocally 
denounces harrassment. 

And so on. 

The revolutionary 
socialist approach would 
be different. 

Lenin put it perfectly 
when he said that social- 
ists should look on 
councils and parliaments 
as dung-hills—useful for 
standing on so that your 
politics can be heard by 
more people, but that what 
you should be saying is 
that the dung-hill is a 
dung-hill and not the 
democratic platform which 
the ruling-class would like 
to con workers into 


believing 

Connolly made the 
same point during his 
first-ever involvement in 
electoral politics, standing 
as an independent socialist 
for a council seat in 
Edinburgh in 1894. The 
election of a socialist. he 
told voters, ‘‘is only val- 
uable in so far as it is the 
return of a disturber of the 
political peace”. 

But it isn’t as disturbers 
of the political peace that 
SF councillors sit in the 
chambers. 


ASPECT 


The worst aspect of 
SF’s use of their Council 
seats has been the way in 
which they avoid other 
controversial issues which 
might lose them votes. For 
example, Derry City 
Council recently voted to 
give SPUC (Society for 
the Protection of the 
Unborn Child) financial 


upport for its office in the 
city. Mitchell McLaughlin, 
the SF leader on Derry 
City Council, abstained on 
the vote. 

SF in Derry were given 
a perfect opportunity to 
expose the bigotted reality 
of SPUC in the local press 
They chose not to because 
it might lose them votes. 


This is a perfect example 
of why, while voting for 
Sinn ` Fein, we must 
Organise now to build a 
Socialist alternative to the 
Republican tradition. 
_ What’s urgently needed 
1s a revolutionary socialist 
party that is consistent in 
its Opposition to British 
imperialism and to the 
repression, discrimination 
and sectarianism of the Six 
County State but which is 
also consistent in its fi f 
not just for a united a 
land, but for a socialist 
united Ireland. 

Such a would, like 
Connolly, believe in 


Vote Sinn Fein 


but build a 
revolutionary 


alternative 


“‘disrupting the political 
peace" of the Council and 
parliamentary chambers 

on every issue of im- 
portance to the working 
class. it would not sit on 
the fence for fear of 
‘‘alienating’’ voters but 
would be loud and clear in 
its Opposition to religious 
bigotry from whatever 
quarter and in its support 
for the right of women te 
control their own bodies 


STANDING 


Most of all a revolutionary 
Party’s approach to each 
and every issue would be 
decided not on the basis of 
how it would affect the 
Party’s standing with the 
voters but on how it would 
affect the interests of the 
working class. 

Few oy s in Ireland 
today see the need for a 
revolutionary socialist 
party. The SWM is trying 
to at least lay the basis for 
one. Why not join us? 


